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Chancellor of the Exchequer opens his Budget (the
word means a brief-case) in early April, in which he
explains how far revenue and expenditure have
balanced in the financial year that has just ended, and
what changes will be necessary to meet the expenditure
of the new financial year. If the Estimates are "up,"
he may announce a higher rate of income tax, a heavier
duty on tea* tariff changes, or the flotation of a
Government loan. Thus the Budget speech is usually
a long and arduous performance for the Chancellor,
and provides material for keen debate, though the
alterations which the committee makes in his proposals
are likely to be small. The new taxes are eventually
embodied in a single Finance Act.
Such is the general outline of the system, though
there are of course many special arrangements for
bridging the gap between the presentation of the
Estimates and Budget and the legal enactment of the
proposals they contain. The Departments obtain regu-
lar Votes on Account, and a statute of 1913 enables the
taxes proposed in the Budget to be collected provision-
ally for four months on the authority of a resolution.
A more important device of the same kind is the Vote
of Credit, by which Parliament grants the Government
money in case of emergency> such as war or the immi-
nent danger of war. There can be no campaigning
without cash, so the need to get a Vote of Credit deters
the Government from adopting a bellicose policy
which may prove unpopular with Parliament.
Nevertheless, the financial control of Parliament is
admittedly imperfect. About one-quarter of the public
expenditure is charged permanently upon the Consoli-
dated Fund and does not come up for review annually.
This includes the interest and sinking fund on the